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REPLY 


BY 


LOED  DERBY 


DEPUTATION  OF  WORKING  MEN  AT  THE  FOREIGN 
OFFICE,  ON  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1876. 


Lord  Derby,  in  reply,  said  : 

Gentlemen,— I  have  listened,  I  need  not  say,  with 
care  and  attention,  to  the  remarks  which  you  have 
addressed  to  me.  I  have  listened  to  them  also  with 
considerable  interest,  knowing  as  I  do  the  represen- 
tative character  of  this  deputation.  I  am  -bound  to 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  fairness  of  the  language 
which  you  have  held  towards  the  Government,  and  I 
willingly  accept  the  assurances  which  you  have  given, 
and,  indeed,  which  the  tone  of  your  address  rendered 
almost  superfluous,  that  you  have  not  come  here  in  any 
party  spirit — (hear,  hear) — but  that  you  wish  to  impress 
upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  exe- 
cutive affairs  your  view  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  placed. 

I^ow,  that  being  so,  you  will  not  expect  me  to 
waste  your  time  and  my  own  in  defending  myself  and 
my  colleagues  against  the  various  imputations  which 
have  been  thrown  out  against  us  by  many  writers  and 
speakers  in  the  excitement  which  now  prevails.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  as  these  imputations  have  been  so  fre~ 
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quently  repeated, — as  they  received  so  much  support 
from  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  who  addressed  us 
last  (the  Eev.  Mr.  Denton),  although  the  language  used 
by  him  was  courteous — as  they  have  at  any  rate  been 
repeated  so  frequently  out  of  doors,  and  as  I  shall  have 
at  this  time  of  the  year  so  few  opportunities  of  ad- 
dressing the  public,  probably  you  will  not  think  that  I 
am  unnecessarily  occupying  your  time  if  I  touch  on 
that  subject  for  a  moment.     (Hear,  hear.) 

ifow,  I  am  not  going  to  complain  of  utterances  of 
the  kind  I  have  referred  to,  however  wild  and  vehement 
some  of  them  have  been.  It  is  natural  enough  that 
people  should  be  deeply  agitated  and  pained  by  narra- 
tives, especially  skilful  and  artistic  narratives,  of  those 
lamentable  and  disgusting  acts  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  when 
people  are  agitated  in  that  way  they  should  wish  to 
have  somebody  to  find  fault  with,  somebody  to  make 
responsible ;  and,  as  they  cannot  in  any  practical 
manner  make  the  Turkish  Government  responsible,  it 
is  not  unnatural  they  should  wish  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  those  who  happen  to  be  within  their  reach.  We 
have  been  told  that  we  have  shown  indifference  to 
these  great  crimes  that  have  been  committed.  Con- 
sidering we  never  heard  of  them  until  after  they  had 
taken  place,  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that  charge,  or  in  what  manner  any 
public  display  of  our  feeling  in  regard  to  them  could 
have  had  a  practical  effect.  But  I  may  just  point  out 
to  you  this,  that,  setting  aside  for  a  moment  all  other 
considerations,  English  Ministers  are  the  very  last 
people  who  can  be  indifferent  to  such  acts  as  those  to 
which  you  have  referred.  I  am  not  looking  at  them  now 
from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity ;  but  there  can  be 
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no  question  that  these  acts  have  enormously,  immeasur- 
ably increased  the  difficulties  of  a  situation  which  was 
already  difficult  and  complicated  enough.  Nobody,  I 
suppose,  doubts  that  the  British  Government  is  sincerely 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  Eastern  disturbance;  nobody,  I 
suppose,  doubts  but  that  the  feeling  created  by  these 
Bulgarian  atrocities  has  placed  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  such  a  settlement.  Gentlemen,  to  tell  us  that 
we  are  indifferent  to  these  acts  is  to  tell  us  in  effect 
that  we  are  indifferent  as  to  whether  we  succeed  or  fail 
in  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  and  that  it  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  unconcern  whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which — I  agree  with  the 
gentlemen  who  spoke  here — is  fraught  with  disquiet 
and  even  danger  to  Europe.  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  kind 
of  criticism  which  I  think  I  may  leave  to  your  common 
sense. 

Then,  again,  we  are  told — and  Mr.  Denton  referred 
to  that  charge  as  if  partly,  at  least,  acquiescing  in  its 
truth — we  are  told  that  we  are  in  some  measure  respon- 
sible for  what  has  taken  place,  inasmuch  as  without  the 
assurance  of  English  sympathy  and  support  tlie  Turks 
never  would  have  ventured  on  committing  the  acts 
which  they  had  committed.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  I  understand  it,  is  this,  "  You  sup- 
ported the  Turkish  Government  in  refusing  and  opposing 
certain  propositions  that  were  made  to  them  ;  you  sent 
the  British  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  and  by  so  doing  you 
gave  moral,  and  even,  in  a  certain  sense,  material 
assistance  to  the  Turks,  and  you  are  therefore  respon- 
sible for  this  outbreak  of  a  fanatical  spirit  among  the 
Turkish  population."  E"ow,  if  people  who  argue  in 
that  way  will  only  take  the  trouble— and  it  is  not  much 
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to  ask  them — to  look  into  the  narrative  of  what  has 
actually  happened,  they  will  see  that  the  theory  is 
rendered  untenable  by  the  mere  dates  of  the  various 
events  referred  to.  We  had  in  the  winter,  so  far  from 
supporting  Turkey  against  the  Christian  populations, 
agreed  in  the  Austrian  proposition,  which  was  naturally 
very  unpalatable  to  the  Porte.  Our  refusal  to  join  in 
the  Berlin  Memorandum,  to  which  I  will  refer  pre- 
sently, was  not  resolved  on  until  May  16,  nor  was  the 
despatch  announcing  it  dated  till  May  19.  Well,  the 
fleet  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  sent  for, 
I  need  not  remind  you,  with  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  other  Ambassadors,  who  all  telegraphed  for 
their  fleets.  It  was  brought  up  for  the  express 
l)urpose  of  protecting  the  unarmed  population  against 
outbreaks  which  were  possible  at  that  moment.  The 
fleet  did  not  begin  to  arrive  till  May  26 — I  say  begin 
to  arrive,  because,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  only 
two  or  three  ships  came  at  first,  and  the  squadron 
was  afterwards  reinforced.  i^Tow,  the  great  bulk  of 
these  wretched  outrages  and  excesses  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  w^hich  are  before  us,  in  the 
early  part  and  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May — that 
is,  some  days  before  the  British  fleet  had  been  sent  for 
or  before  anybody  could  have  known  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  sent  for,  and  a  little,  though  not  a  considerable, 
time  before  our  public  refusal  of  the  Berlin  Memo- 
randum. 

What,  therefore,  the  public  is  asked  to  believe  is 
that  these  occurrences  were  caused  in  part  by  the  action 
of  the  British  Government — that  action  not  having 
taken  place  until  the  majority  of  those  atrocities  had 
been  perpetrated,  I^ow,  if  it  were  worth  while,  I  think 
I  might  push  that  part  of  the  argument  further.     I 


might  ask — you  can  judge  for  yourselves,  however — is 
it  likely  that  the  horde  of  ruffians  and  savages  by  whom 
these  acts  were  committed,  no  one  of  whom,  probably, 
could  read  or  write,  or  ever  saw  a  newspaper  in  his 
life — is  it  likely  that  those  persons  should  have  been 
influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between 
England  and  the  Porte  ?  But  this  I  do  know :  among 
the  more  educated  classes  of  Turkey — among  those 
who  really  knew  something  of  what  is  going  on — the 
effect  of  believing,  if  they  did  believe,  that  they  had 
the  support  of  England,  so  far  from  encouraging  to  acts 
of  fanaticism  and  massacre,  was  calculated  to  have  an 
exactly  contrary  effect.  That  is  a  matter  as  to  which 
you  may  use  your  own  discretion.  If  they  counted  on 
the  support,  or  the  bare  neutrality,  of  any  European 
Power,  it  stands  to  reason  they  would  abstain  from  the 
commission  or  toleration  of  acts  which  must  necessarily, 
and  to  everybody's  knowledge,  alienate  Turkey  from  all 
European  sympathy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
believed  all  Europe  to  be  in  league  against  them ;  if 
they  believed  there  was  a  combination  of  all  Christian 
Powers  to  drive  them  back  to  Asia,  that  would  be 
exactly  the  circumstance  that  would  lead  them  to  break 
out  into  excesses  prompted  by  revenge  and  despair — 
outbreaks  such  as  are  abstained  from  even  by  savage 
races,  so  long  as  they  have  anything  to  lose,  but  which 
they  indulge  in  freely  when  they  know  their  cause  is 
hopeless — that  everything  is  lost,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  more  to  look  to  except  the  gratification  of 
revenge. 

Now,  I  fully  believe,  as  I  have  said  before,  and 
as  I  repeat  again,  that  the  conviction — so  far  as  that 
conviction  existed — that  England  only  wished  to  see 
fair  play  between  the   contending  parties — has  done 
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more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  prevent  this 
unfortunate  war  from  assuming  the  character  of  a 
religious  war,  and  to  prevent  the  commission  of  acts 
like  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  in  many 
provinces,  instead  of  one. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  noticing,  but  I 
have  heard  a  remark  by  a  gentleman  who  spoke  just 
now,  that  we  were  especially  responsible  for  Turkey, 
and  that  we  had  become  surety  for  her.  Well,  I  do  not 
exactly  understand  on  what  that  is  based.  We  did  not 
make  the  Crimean  war  alone — we  made  it  in  concert 
with  France.  It  was  no  doubt  a  popular  war  in  this 
country,  but  everybody  knows  that  the  Power  which 
mainly  pushed  on  the  war  in  the  beginning  was  our 
ally  France,  under  the  Government  of  the  late  Emperor. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  very  material,  but  I  must 
protest,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  against  its 
being  considered  that  we  hold  an  exceptional  and 
peculiar  position  in  regard  to  Turkey. 

It  is  a  minor  matter  to  deal  with,  but  I  have  seen  it 
asked  why — when  these  things  were  happening  around 
Philippopoli — why  did  our  officials  fail  to  report  them 
at  once,  so  that  we  might  interfere  in  time?  My 
answer  is  simply  that  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  these 
massacres  took  place  in  that  particular  district;  they 
might  just  as  well  have  taken  place  in  any  other  locality 
where  an  insurrection  had  been  expected  or  had  broken 
out.  We  cannot  have  Consuls  in  every  town  in 
Turkey,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  district  in  which 
these  acts  took  place  is  one  where  there  are  no  British 
residents  to  protect  and  no  British  interests  to  serve. 
And  this  also  I  may  say,  though  I  do  not  want  to 
make  one  remark  that  might  appear  to  give  a  party 
construction  to  my  words ;  if  ten  years  before  this  we 


had  had  a  British  Consul  at  Philippopoli,  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  zeal  which  I,  for  one, 
consider  very  laudable,  for  economy  in  the  public 
service,  that  Consul  would  not  have  been  left  by  our 
predecessors  on  the  list ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  would  have  been  quite 
right  in  striking  off  his  name. 

The  real  history  of  the  massacres,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  they  took  place  at  a  moment  when  there 
was  entire  anarchy  prevailing  at  Constantinople.  The 
Sultan  was  notoriously  insane ;  a  revolution  was  known 
to  be  impendhig ;  Ministers  and  officials  of  all  kinds, 
from  those  who  held  high  office  at  Constantinople  down 
to  local  Pashas  and  minor  officials  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, had  been  so  repeatedly  turned  out  and  shifted 
from  post  to  post — very  often  not  remaining  in  the 
same  place  for  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
— that  all  authority  was  in  abeyance;  in  fact,  the 
country  was  in  a  condition  of  administrative  anarchy. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot,  to  my  knowledge — it  appears  partly 
in  the  Blue  Book,  but  I  know  also  that  for  one  recom- 
mendation he  recorded  he  has  made  a  dozen,  of  which 
there  is  no  official  record — had  again  and  again  warned 
those  in  power  of  the  extreme  danger  arising  from  the 
employment  of  irregular  troops;  but  regular  troops 
were  few.  At  this  particular  time,  as  I  tell  you,  there 
was  practically  no  one  who  was  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  authority,  and  these  irregulars  were  levied 
and  recruited  in  all  directions  without  any  care  to 
subject  them  to  proper  discipline. 

We  are  bound  to  give  everybody  their  due ;  and 
though  I  do  not  at  all  acquit  the  Government  of  the 
Porte  of  being  culpably  negligent  and  remiss  in  taking 
cognisance  of  these  cruelties,  still,  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
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from  information  in  my  possession,  it  is  not  the  truth 
that  they  were  in  any  sense  dictated  or  encouraged 
from  Constantinople.  I  beheve  those  who  were  in 
power  at  Constantinople  had  quite  sense  enough  to 
know  the  enormous  mischief  these  crimes  would  do ; 
and  that,  from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  if  from  no 
other,  they  would  give  no  countenance  to  acts  that 
could  only  serve  to  complicate  their  position. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  detain  you  longer  with 
regard  to  past  transactions.  As  to  them,  I  shall  only 
say  that,  upon  the  part  of  the  Government,  we  do  not 
come  before  the  public,  and  we  shall  not  come  before 
Parliament,  in  the  position  of  persons  who  have  any- 
thing to  unsay  of  what  they  have  said  in  the  past,  or 
anything  to  regret  in  what  they  have  done.  In  the 
three  acts  of  this  Eastern  drama,  so  far  as  it  has  gone 
— in  the  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  note,  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  and  in  the  sending 
of  the  British  fleet  to  Besika  Bay — the  country,  as 
I  believe,  almost  unanimously  concurred.  These  acts 
were  laid,  with  all  necessary  explanation,  before  Par- 
liament, and  they  were  concurred  in,  I  venture  to  say, 
by  all  except  a  small  minority.  And  I  cannot  see 
that  the  justification  of  any  one  of  them  is  affected 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  subsequent  coming  to 
light  of  transactions  of  which  we  had  no  knowledge ; 
of  which,  at  the  time,  we  could  know  absolutely 
nothing;  and  which,  as  I  have  already  explained  to 
you,  horrible  and  detestable  as  they  were,  were  due 
rather  to  the  weakness  than  to  the  will  of  the  Turkish 
Government. 

I  ought  to  apologise  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this 
subject;  but  if  you  saw  the  correspondence  I  daily 
receive — to  say  nothing  of  the  language  held  at  public 
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meetings — you  would  begin  to  think^  as  I  certainly  do, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  England  who 
fancy  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  Sultan  and  that  I 
am  the  Grand  Vizier.  (Laughter.)  With  regard  to 
acts  connected  with  the  internal  administration  of 
Turkey,  we  have  exactly  the  same  rights  that  are 
possessed  by  every  other  great  Power,  neither  more 
nor  less  :  and  I  do  not  learn  that  in  France,  or  Austria, 
or  Italy,  or  Germany  people  are  crying  out  as  they  do 
here,  and  denouncing  their  Government  as  being  in 
complicity  with  those  answerable  for  these  atrocities. 

ISTow,  let  me  remind  you  what  has  been  the  attitude 
taken  throughout,  and  not  only  .by  the  present  Cabinet, 
but  by  our  predecessors,  in  regard  to  this  Turkish 
question.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  public  mind  between  two  things  which  are 
essentially  distinct.  One  is  the  question  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the 
other  the  relationship  between  the  Government  of 
Turkey  and  the  various  races  of  which  the  Empire  is 
composed.  Many  people — you,  I  think,  judiciously 
abstained  from  holding  language  of  that  kind, — but 
there  are  many  people  who  ask  us  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years — to  wash  our 
hands  of  the  whole  affair,  and  let  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  take  care  of  itself. 
I  am  bound  to  speak  frankly,  and  I  say  I  think  that 
would  be  a  mistake  as  much  now  as  at  any  former 
time. 

The  reasons  which  have  always  hitherto  induced 
us  to  set  value  upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey 
are  real  and  permanent.  The  last  word  of  the  Eastern 
Question  is  this  :  "  Who  is  to  have  Constantinople  V 
1^0  great  Power  would  be  willing  to  see  it  in  the  hands 
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of  anj  other  great  Power,  ^o  small  Power  could  hold 
it  at  all.  And  as  for  joint  occupation,  and  other  inge- 
nious schemes  of  that  kind,  they  are,  at  hest,  dangerous 
and  doubtful  expedients.  You  will  see  that  that  is  a 
question  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  insanity  of  a 
Sultan,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Turkish  Administra- 
tion, or  by  the  crimes  committed  by  Turkish  troops. 
Any  attempt  at  partition  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
the  signal  for  a  European  war ;  at  any  rate,  it  could 
not  take  place  without  most  imminent  risk  of  bringing 
about  such  a  war;  and  I  hold,  therefore,  that  it  is 
sound  policy  now,  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago,  to 
adhere  to  that  which  diplomatists  call  the  territorial 
status  quo.  It  is  possible  that  the  language  which  is 
being  held  in  England  now  may  induce  foreign  poli- 
ticians and  foreign  Governments  to  think  that  England 
has  changed  her  mind  on  the  subject,  and  if  that 
impression  is  produced,  I  think  it  will  be  a  misfortune 
to  us  and  all  the  world. 

But  as  to  the  relations  of  the  various  races  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  to  the  Government  of  Turkey,  that 
is  an  entirely  different  question.  They  have  been 
repeatedly  modified  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
possibly  may  be  modified  again.  The  Turkish  Empire, 
as  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  not  a  homogeneous  whole. 
Egypt  has  one  constitution,  the  district  of  the  Lebanon 
has  another  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  Crete  has  a 
system  of  local  self-government  of  its  own  which  works 
perfectly  well,  the  only  complaint  that  I  have  heard  in 
regard  to  it  being,  not  that  the  constitution  was  not 
sufficiently  liberal  and  just,  but  that  its  provisions  had 
not  been  duly  observed.  I  need  not  refer  to  Servia 
and  Eoumania,  because  you  know  the  situation  of  these 
provinces.     But  I  may  say  this,  that  every  one  of  these 
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arrangements  has  been  settled  with  the  concurrence 
more  or  less  of  the  Guaranteeing  Powers ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  also,  that  you  will  not  find  a  word  uttered 
by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  colleagues — nor,  I  believe,  by 
those  who  preceded  me  in  office — which  tends  to  show 
hostility  on  our  part  in  principle  to  any  further  exten- 
sion of  these  constitutional  changes — to  any  further 
extension  of  them  that  the  circumstances  may  render 
necessary.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  last  that  took  place  was 
the  abandonment  by  the  Porte  of  its  right  to  keep  a 
garrison  in  Belgrade.  That  change  was  brought  about 
by  the  united  action  of  the  Powers  in  1867.  The 
Government  of  this  country  then  was  a  consenting 
party,  and  I  had  to  do  with  that  arrangement,  holding 
then  the  office  which  I  hold  now. 

E'or  have  we  objected  in  practice  to  modifications 
such  as  I  speak  of  being  extended  beyond  the  limits 
in  which  they  have  taken  place.  But  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  Turkey,  and  not 
with  England ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  never  will  be 
guilty  of  the  quackery  of  putting  my  name  to  a 
scheme  which  I  believe  in  my  conscience  will  not  work, 
merely  because  it  has  a  plausible  appearance  and  looks 
well  on  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

So  much,  then,  for  what  has  been  said  of  the 
relationship  of  the  present  Government  to  the  Christian 
races  in  the  East.  When,  shortly  before  the  war 
broke  out,  I  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  what 
would  be  our  course  of  policy  with  respect  to  Servia, 
I  said  that,  as  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Govern- 
ment, our  line  of  conduct  would  be  one  of  strict 
neutrality  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  of  mediation 
as  soon  as  mediation   became  possible.     That  is  the 
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course  which  we  took  also  with  respect  to  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina.  And  when,  only  the  other  day, 
just  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  I  was  asked  by  a 
foreign  diplomatist  what  we  should  have  to  say  to  a 
proposal  of  what  he  called  "  administrative  autonomy  " 
in  these  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  I  gave 
an  answer,  which  you  will  find,  if  you  look  for  it,  in 
the  Blue  Book,  to  the  effect  that,  in  point  of  principle 
and  policy,  we,  the  British  Government,  saw  no 
objection  to  such  an  arrangement,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  I  mentioned  that  there  were  various  diffi- 
culties, of  an  internal  and  local  character,  to  which  I 
knew  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  facts  attached  the  greatest  importance,  and  till 
we  saw  the  way  to  get  over  these  difficulties  we  were 
not  prepared  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  scheme.  If, 
therefore,  any  one  says  that,  as  between  the  Christian 
races  inhabiting  Turkey  and  the  governing  power  of 
Turkey,  our  policy  has  been  one  of  hostility  to  those 
races,  I  say  that  is  a  charge  which  I  defy  him  to  prove 
by  any  word  uttered  by  me  or  by  my  colleagues. 

As  to  the  future,  we  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
bring  about  an  armistice  in  the  first  instance,  and 
peace  as  soon  as  may  be.  In  that  respect,  I  think,  I 
am  able  to  say  that  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  are 
cordially  united.  (Applause.)  As  to  the  subsequent 
arrangements  that  may  be  made,  they  must  depend 
upon  the  concerted  action  of  all  Europe,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand  that  the  nature  of  them  is 
not  a  subject  into  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  go 
now. 

For  those  unfortunate  Bulgarians  who  have  suffered 
so  much,  they  have  no  doubt  a  right  to  such  reparation 
as  it  is  now  possible  to  make.    ("  Hear,"  and  applause.) 
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They  have  a  riglit  also — an  undoubted  right — to  the 
signal,  conspicuous,  and  exemplary  punishment  of  those 
who  have  been  the  offenders ;  and  I  think  they  may 
also  fairly  claim  from  Europe  that  in  one  manner  m>y 
another  we  shall  take  steps  such  as  may  secure  them 
from  a  recurrence  of  similar  outrages.     (Applause.) 

For  the  general  question,  if  I  were  speaking  to  men 
who  take  a  less  calm  and  rational  view  of  the  situation 
than  you  seem  to  do,  I  should  entreat  them  to  remem- 
ber that  if  humanity  is  a  virtue,  which  nobody  doubts, 
justice  is  a  virtue  also.  And  I  would  tell  them  that  it 
is  not  reasonable  or  just — to  say  nothing  of  prudential 
considerations  —  to  denounce  a  whole  race,  or  to 
denounce  all  those  who  hold  the  Mahometan  religion — 
for  the  Mahometans  of  Turkey  are  composed  of  various 
races — ^as  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  heard  them 
denounced  often  of  late,  in  language  which  would  be 
hardly  justifiable  if  applied  to  criminals  in  our  gaols. 

A  gentleman  said  to-day,  "  Let  Turkey  be  blotted  out 
of  the  map  of  Europe."  And  he  only  repeated  what  has 
often  been  said  of  late.  "  Turn  out  the  Turks."  Well, 
but  do  you  suppose  they  will  go  without  a  struggle  ? 
Do  you  believe  you  could  bring  about  a  revolution  of 
that  kind  without  a  religious  war  ? — a  war  which  would 
excite  feelings  of  fanaticism  between  the  two  races  to 
the  very  highest  pitch,  and  in  the  course  of  which,  in 
all  probability  (if  the  thing  is  to  be  done  by  sheer 
force),  you  would  have  massacres  and  crimes  committed, 
compared  to  which  those  in  Bulgaria  would  be  mere 
trifles  1  And  recollect,  even  if  that  result,  at  whatever 
cost,  were  accomplished — even  if  no  Turkish  Govern- 
ment were  left  remaining  anywhere  in  Europe — still 
the  problem — the  Mahometan  problem — would  not  be 
solved.     Whether  you  like  it  or  not — whether  you  wish 
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it  or  not,  there  will  still  be  in  Asia — I  do  not  speak  of 
India — but  there  will  be  in  Turkish  Asia  many  millions 
of  Christians  and  Mahometans  living  mixed  together, 
and  who  must  of  necessity  so  remain. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  do  these  Eastern  Christians 
a  worse  service,  or  do  anything  more  calculated  to 
prejudice  their  position,  than  if,  in  any  however  well- 
meant  and  kindly  feeling  towards  them  or  in  natural 
resentment  arising  out  of  the  atrocities  that  have 
been  committed,  we  were  to  hold  language  and  display 
feeling  against  the  whole  of  the  Mahometan  races  of 
Turkey,  such  as  would  excite  and  keep  alive  that  mutual 
animosity  between  the  two  religions,  which  it  is  our 
object  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible.     (Hear,  hear). 

Say  all  you  will — and  you  can  hardly  say  too  much 
— in  regard  to  those  who  have  been  guilty ;  but  do  not 
let  us  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Let  me 
add,  do  not  suppose  that  because  we  here  look  at  this 
question  mainly,  if  not  purely,  from  a  philanthropic 
point  of  view — do  not  suppose  all  foreign  Powers  and 
foreign  politicians  are  looking  at  it  exclusively  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  As  a  sequel  to  that,  I  would 
warn  you  further,  do  not  ask  your  Grovernment  to  do 
that  which  is  impossible,  because  if  you  take  that 
course  you  will  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  anything 
at  all. 

K'ow,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  gone  through  the 
various  topics  you  have  adverted  to,  and  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  apologise  for  so  long  occupying  your  time. 
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